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KEY TO CHAPTER FIRST. 

WEIGHT. 

Of all the forms of art, architecture may be termed 
the most marvelous, for it suggestively combines them 
all. Therefore the fundamental laws of art are best 
illustrated in the noblest architectural structures. 

In the Parthenon of Greece the supports, which in- 
dicate the weight of the building, are the first things 
which attract attention. By the size, number and 
apparent strength of these one receives an impression 
of the weight of the structure. Where there are no 
columns, the thickness of the walls, which are indicated 
by the window and door openings, gives a sense of 
support. If there is a lack in the apparent weight 
of a building, no amount of costly finish or ornament 
can produce the impression of great value ; for we intu- 
itively associate weight with value. 

The four parts which determine the expression of 
weight in architecture are base, column, cap and entab- 
lature. These are associated together in the eye and 
feelings, and by their size, proportion, symmetry and 
equilibrium express weight. In modern buildings, the 
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visible parts which serve the same ends correspond in 
effect. 

Although the mental kingdom and the physical king- 
dom are two distinct kingdoms, there is a link that 
unites them. There is a definite correspondence be- 
tween the manifestations of the acts of the mind and 
those of the body. The correspondence between the 
appearance of the body when it acts in most direct 
obedience to the law of gravitation, which we call 
equilibrium or poise, and its appearance when the soul 
experiences a deep sense of moral obligation and a 
full determination to maintain the right and discharge 
every duty, is perfect. The obedience of the body to 
the law of gravitation is most marked when it is 
carrying a heavy weight. The same manifestation is 
apparent when the mind carries grave responsibilities. 
The man who senses the great value of the truth he 
is expressing has the bearing of one who is poising 
under a heavy weight. There is no strain or effort 
apparent, but there is a careful poise manifested. 

In the manifestation of mental acts there is always 
much more dignity and greater nobility than in the 
manifestation of corresponding physical acts, although 
the line of action is the same. Therefore the walk 
and speech of a great general or king manifest the 
quality we call weight. This comes of the habitual 
consciousness that their acts and speech must of neces- 
sity involve the destiny of many people, and the sta- 
bility and power of the state. 



KEY TO CHAPTER FIRST. 



The weight of the bearing and voice of Daniel 
Webster which caused him to be called " the god-like," 
came from his dealing not only with questions that 
sometimes involved the life of his client, but also with 
those which involved the destiny of the United States 
and the cause of universal freedom. He was conscious 
of the far-reaching effects of the principles he advo- 
cated, and it was that which gave to his port the god- 
like majesiy. 

Such a speaker represents weight in oratory. 



CHAPTER I. 



WEIGHT. 

Woe unto yoUf scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye have omitted 
the weightier matte *« of the law, judgynent, mercy, and faith : these 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the othei undone, — St. Mat* 

THBW. 



RECTITUDE OF CHARACTER. 

1. The man who is so conscious of the rectitude of 
his intentions, as to be willing to open his bosom to 
the inspection of the world, is in the possession of one 
of the strongest pillars of a decided character. The 
course of such a man will be firm and steady, because 
he has nothing to fear from the world, and is sure of 
the approbation and support of Heaven. While he, 
who is conscious of secret and dark designs, which, if 
known, would blast him, is perpetually shrinking and 
dodging from public observation, and is afraid of all 
around, and much more of all above him. 

2. Such a man may, indeed, pui*sue his iniquitous 
plans steadily ; he may waste himself to a skeleton in 

9 
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the guilty pursuit; but it is impossible that he can 
pursue them with the same health-inspiring confidence, 
and exulting alacrity, with him who feels, at every 
step, that he is in pursuit of honest ends, by honest 
means. 

3. The clear, unclouded brow, the open countenance, 
the brilUant eye which can look an honest man stead- 
fastly, yet courteously, in the face, the healthfully 
beating heart, and the firm, elastic step, belong to him 
whose bosom is free from guile, and who knows that 
all his motives and purposes are pure and right. Why 
should such a man falter in his course ? He may be 
slandered ; he may be deserted by the world ; but he 
has that within which will keep him erect, and enable 
him to move onward in his course, with his eyes fixed 
on Heaven, which he knows will not desert him. 

4. Let your first step, then, in that discipline which 
is to give you decision of character, be the heroic de- 
termination to be honest men, and to preserve this 
character through every vicissitude of fortune, and in 
every relation which connects you with society. I do 
not use this phrase, "honest men," in the narrow 
sense, merely, of meeting your pecuniary engagements, 
and paying your debts ; for this the common pride of 
gentlemen will constrain you to do. 

5. I use it in its larger sense of discharging all 
your duties, both public and private, both open and 
secret, with the most scrupulous, Heaven-attesting in- 
tegrity ; in that sense, farther, which drives from the 
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bosom all little, dark, crooked, sordid, debasing consid- 
erations of self, and substitutes in their place a bolder, 
loftier, and nobler spirit; one that will dispose you 
to consider yourselves as born, not so much for your- 
selves, as for your country, and your fellow-creatures, 
and which will lead you to act, on every occasion, sin- 
cerely, justly, generously, magnanimously. 

6. There is a morality on a larger scale, perfectly 
consistent with a just attention to your own affairs, 
which it would be the height of folly to neglect; a 
generous expansion, a proud elevation, and conscious 
greatness of character which is the best preparation for 
a decided course, in every situation into which you 
can be throv/n ; and it is to this high and noble tone 
of character that I would have you aspire. 

7. I would not have you resemble those weak and 
meagre streamlets, which lose their direction at every 
petty impediment that presents itself, and stop, and 
turn back, and creep around, and search out every little 
channel through which they may wind their feeble and 
sickly course. Nor yet would I have you to resemble 
the headlong torrent that carries havoc in its mad 
career. 

8. But I would have you like the ocean, that noblest 
emblem of majestic Decision, which, in the calmest hour, 
still heaves its resistless might of waters to the shore, 
filling the heavens, day and night, with the echoes of 
its sublime Declaration of Independence, and tossing 
and sporting on its bed, with an imperial cousciousness 
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of strength that laughs at opposition. It is this depth, 

and weight, and power, and purity of character, that 

I would have you to resemble ; and I would have you, 

like the waters of the ocean, to become the purer by 

your own action. 

WiLUAM Wirt. 



SOWING AND REAPING. 

1. There have been, in our history, not a few in- 
stances of apparent success in men who were flagrantly 
immoral. They came to great power and influence. 
They accumulated suddenly very large amounts of 
treasure. They had, such as it was, notoriety, which 
they called popularity. Living several years in a 
successful outward career, they destroyed the faith 
of hundreds and hundreds of young men, who said, 
referring to them, "Well, now, there is palpable evi- 
dence that a man does not need to be honest to 
succeed, and that a smart man does not need to con- 
sider any of these moral scruples." 

2. But I aver that in no instance where men have 
come to a success that ran through a series of yeai*s, 
have they come to it at the point where they disobeyed 
law. They came to it invariably at those points where 
they obeyed law. It was a success that followed 
obedience in the lower sphere where it had its roots* 
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and when these men came to disaster, it was a disaster 
which resulted from their disobedience of the higher 
social and moral laws ; and I will point you to the 
men who have prospered, being wicted, as authentic 
evidence of the truth of what I preach to you. They 
have their reward. 

3. They that sow to the flesh reap of the flesh ; and 
those who sow to the spirit shall reap of the spirit. 
They that sow to the lower commercial life reap the 
rewards which belong to that lower life ; but when by 
development a man comes up to where his head reaches 
the higher sphere of social life, of moral life, and of 
religious life, then he will perceive the real prosperity 
which he has gained by obedience to law. Then he 
will see the fruit of that nature which opens late, and 
which, without some higher food, will be impoverished 
and will starve. 

4. For prosperity that is based on virtue all round 
may come slow, but it will come to stay ; and prosperity 
which comes by only a partial obedience to the lower 
spheres of natural law, and violates all the others, if 
it comes fast, does so because it is in a hurry to go. 
Righteousness does exalt a nation, and establish the in- 
dividual ; but unrighteousness is folly and miscalcula- 
tion. What a man sows, that he reaps. He that sows 
to his lower life will reap all that that lower life has in 
it to give him — and that is not a great deal. He that 
sows to his higher life will reap that which will make 
him an honest, noble, rich-toned man. 



> 
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5. Man is built kingdom over kingdom ; he is built 
for this world ; he is built for the world beyond ; he is 
built to take care of his bodily wants, and neighbor- 
hood wants, and' society wants ; and then he is built 
for the enjoyment of spiritual blessings, and for the 
companionship of " the just made perfect." He is bom 
for life in the family, in the neighborhood, in the State, 
in the nation, in the world, in eternity ; and nobody is 
living wisely who does not look at his life, and say, 
" What are the laws, high and low, — bottom, inter- 
mediate and superior, — which God has enjoined upon 
me, and which, if I obey, yield me a reward ; so that, if 
I obey at the bottom, I get a reward there ; if I obey 
higher up I get a reward from that point down ; and 
if I obey at the top, I get a reward from the top to 
the bottom ? Life becomes richer and is augmented if 
you build for the top ; but if you build for the bottom, 
and not for the top, life becomes poorer and poorer, 
and ends in eclipse and disaster. 

6. Let no man, then, deceive you. Let no man 
suppose that he can sow to the flesh and reap to the 
spirit. 

The word of God standeth sure. Truth vindicates 
itself. No man is so strong or so large that, fii-st or 
last, things do not seem as they are in the sphere where 
he lives ; and the art of putting false appearances upon 
things, of putting virtuous color on vicious courses, of 
putting pretensions of right character upon a bottom- 
less gulf of ignominious selfishness and pride — this. 
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from the day of Cataline to our day, has always been 
a delusion, and will never succeed, because God is 
against it, and nature is against it, and time is against 
it, and all honest men are against it. 

7. First or last, God, nature, time, and mankind will 
gain the victory, and lies shall be lies, and rectitude 
shall be rectitude. "Patient continuance in well- 
doing" does bring "glory, and honor, and immortal- 
ity," and they "that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness," shall in- 
herit " indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish," 
every soul of them. 

8. " Thou God seest me ; search me, O God, and try 
me ; know me ; see if there be any evil way in me." 
He that lives as in the sight of God, will live perhaps 
slowly at first; but with accelerated step, surely, at 
last, and gloriously, he will unfold a grandeur, as the 
body decays, which will break out finally into the ful- 
ness of its light, when he stands in Zion and before 
God. Henry Ward Beecher. 



THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 

I. 

Awake, our souls ; away, our fears, — 
Let every trembling thought be gone ; 

Awake, and run the heavenly race, 
And put a cheerful courage on. 
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II. 



True, 'tis a straight and thorny road, 
And mortal spirits tire and faint ; 

But they forget the mighty God, 

That feeds the strength of every saint,- 



III. 



The mighty God, whose matchless power 

Is ever new and ever young, 
And firm endures, while endless years 

Their everlasting circles run. 



IV. 



From thee, the overflowing spring. 
Our souls shall drink a fresh supply ; 

While such as trust their native strength 
Shall melt away, and droop and die. 



Swift as an eagle cuts the air, 
We'll mount aloft to thine abode ; 

On wings of love our souls shall fly, 
Nor tire amidst the heavenly road. 



Watts. 
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OUR DUTIES TO OUR COUNTRY. 

1. This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these 
benign institutions, the dear purchase of our fathers, 
are ours; ours to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to 
transmit. Generations past and generations to come, 
hold us responsible for this sacred trust. Our fathers, 
from behind, admonish us, with their anxious paternal 
voices ; posterity calls out to us, from the bosom of 
the future ; the world turns hither its soUcitous eyes ; 
all, all conjure us to act wisely, and faithfully, in the 
relation which we sustain. 

2. We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is 
upon us ; but by virtue, by morality, by religion, by 
the cultivation of every good principle and eveiy good 
habit, we may hope to enjoy the blessing, through our 
day, and to leave it unimpaired to our children. Let 
us feel deeply how much, of what we are and what we 
possess, we owe to this liberty, and these institutions 
of government. 

3. Nature has, indeed, given us a soil which yields 
bounteously to the hands of industry ; the mighty and 
fruitful ocean is before us, and the skies over our heads 
shed health and vigor. But what are lands, and seas, 
and skies, to civilized man, without society, without 
knowledge, without morals, without religious culture? 
and how can these be enjoyed in all their extent, and 
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all their excellence, but under the protection of wise 
institutions and a free government ? 

4. Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us, there is 
not one of us here present, who does not, at this 
moment, and at every moment, experience in his own 
condition, and in the condition of those most near and 
dear to him, the influence and the benefits of this 
liberty, and these institutions. Let us then acknowl- 
edge the blessing ; let us feel it deeply and powerfully ; 
let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to 
maintain and perpetuate it. The blood of our fathers, 
let it not have been shed in vain ; the great hope of 
posterity, let it not be blasted. 

6. The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to 
the world around us, a topic to which, I fear, I advert 
too often, and dwell on too long, cannot be altogether 
omitted here. Neither individuals nor nations can 
perform their part well, until they understand and feel 
its importance, and comprehend and justly appreciate 
all the duties belonging to it. It is not to inflate 
national vanity, nor to swell a light and empty feeling 
of self-importance ; but it is that we may judge justly 
of our situation, and of our own duties, that I 
earnestly urge this consideration of our position, and 
our character among the nations of the earth. 

6. It cannot be denied, by those who would dispute 
against the sun, that with America, and in America, 
a new era commences in human affairs. This era is 
distinguished by free representative governments, by 
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entire religious liberty, by improved systems of national 
intercourse, by a newly awakened and an uncon- 
querable spirit of free inquiry, and by a diffusion of 
knowledge through the community, such as has been 
before altogether unknown and unheard of. America, 
America, our country, our own dear and native land, 
is inseparably connected, fast bound up, in fortune 
and by fate, with these great interests. If they fall, 
we fall with them; if they stand, it will be because 
we have upheld them. 

7. Let us contemplate, then, this connection which 
binds the prosperity of others to our own ; and let us 
manfully discharge all the duties which it imposes. 
If we cherish the virtues and the principles of our 
fathers, Heaven will assist us to carry on the work 
of human liberty and human happiness. Auspicious 
omens cheer us. Great examples are before us. Our 
own firmament now shines brightly upon our path. 
Washington is in the clear upper sky. Those other 
stars have now joined the American constellation ; 
they circle round their centre, and the heavens beam 
with new light. Beneath this illumination, let us 
walk the course of life, and at its close devoutly 
conunend our beloved country, the common parent of 
us all, to the Divine Benignity. 

Daniel Webster. 
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PUBLIC FASTS. 

1. Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet, and shew my people their transgression, and 
the house of Jacob their sins. 

2. Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know my 
ways, as a nation that did righteousness, and forsook 
not the ordinance of their God ; they ask of me the 
ordinances of justice ; they take delight in approaching 
to God. 

3. Wherefore have we fasted, say they, and thou 
seest not? Wherefore have we afflicted our soul, 
and thou takest no knowledge ? Behold, in the day of 
your fast ye find pleasure, and exact all your labors. 

4. Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
smite with the fist of wickedness ; ye shall not fast as ye 
do this day, to make your voice to be heard on high. 

6. Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for a 
man to afflict his soul ? is it to bow down his head as a 
bulrush and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him ? 
wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable day to the 
Lord? 

6. Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
e veiy yoke ? 
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7. Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house ? when thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; 
and that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? 

8. Then shall thy light break forth, as the morn- 
ing, and thine health shall spring forth speedily : and 
thy righteousness shall go before thee ; the glory of the 
Lord shall be thy rereward. 

9. Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer ; 
thou shalt cry, and he shall say, Here I am. If thou 
take away from the midst of thee the yoke, the putting 
forth of the finger, and speaking vanity ; 

10. And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, 
and satisfy the afflicted soul ; then shall thy light rise 
in obscurity and thy darkness be as the noonday : 

IL And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and 
satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones ; 
and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a 
spring of water, whose waters fail not. 

12. And they that shall be of thee shall build the old 
waste places : thou shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations ; and thou shalt be called, The re- 
pairer of the breach. The restorer of paths to dwell in. 

13. If thoii turn away thy foot from the sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day : and call the 
sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable ; 
and shalt honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words: 
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14. Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; 
and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of 
the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob, 
thy father ; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

Isaiah. 



THE TRUE KINGDOM. 

1. Now the doctrine we shall endeavor to inculcate 
is, that the kingdoms of this world are to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ; consequently, 
that they are all to be supplanted, whether they are 
called despotic, monarchical, or republican, and He 
only who is King of kings, and Lord of lords, is to rule 
in righteousness. The kingdom of God is to be estab- 
lished IN ALL THE EARTH, and it shall never be 
destroyed, but it shall BREAK IN PIECES AND 
CONSUME ALL OTHERS : " its elements are right- 
eousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; with- 
out are dogs, and sorcerers, and murderers, and idola- 
ter, and whatsoever loveth and maketh a lie. 

2. Its government is one of love, not of military 
coercion or physical restraint : its laws are not written 
upon parchment, but upon the hearts of its subjects — 
they are not conceived in the wisdom of man, but 
framed by the spirit of God : its weapons are not car- 
nal, but spiritual. Its soldiers are clad in the whole 
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armor of God, having their loins girt about with truth, 
and haying on the breastplate of righteousness ; their 
feet are shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace ; with the shield of faith they are able to quench 
all the fierjr darts of the wicked, and they wear the 
helmet of salvation, and wield the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. 

8. Hence, when smitten on the one cheek, they turn 
the other also; being defamed, they entreat; being 
reviled, they bless; being persecuted, they suffer it; 
they take joyfully the spoiling of their goods; they 
rejoice, inasmuch as they are partakers of Christ's 
sufferings ; they are sheep in the midst of wolves ; in 
no extremity whatever, even if their enemies are deter- 
mined to nail them to the cross with Jesus, and if they, 
like him, could summon legions of angels to their res- 
cue, will they resort to the law of violence. 

4. As to the governments of this world, they cannot 
be maintained except by naval and military power. 
All their penal enactments, being a dead letter with- 
out an army to carry them into effect, are virtually 
written in human blood; and the followers of Jesus 
should instinctively shun their stations of honor, power, 
and emolument — at the same time, " submitting to 
every ordinance of man, for the Lord's sake," and 
offering no physical resistance to any of their mandates, 
however unjust or tyrannical. 

5. The language of Jesus is " My kingdom is not 
of this world, else would my servants fight." Calling 
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his disciples to him, he said to them, " Ye know that 
they which are accustomed to rule over the Gentiles, 
exercise lordship over them ; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority upon them. But so it ahall not be among 
you ; but whosoever will be great among you, shall be 
your minister; and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a i-ansom for many." 

6. Human governments are to be viewed as judicial 
punishments. If a people turn the grace of God into 
lasciviousness, or make their liberty an occasion for 
anarchy, — or if they refuse to belong to the " one fold 
and one shepherd," — they shall be scourged by govern- 
ments of their own choosing, and burdened with taxa- 
tion, and subjected to physical control, and torn by 
factions, and made to eat the fruit of their evil doings, 
until they are prepared to receive the liberty and the 
rest which remain, on earth as well as in heaven, for 
the people of God. This is in strict accordance with 
the arrangement of Divine Providence. 

7. I am not discouraged by the fact that this great 
trutli ('' the unutterable worth of every human being") 
has been espoused most earnestly by a party which 
numbers in its ranks few great names. The less pros- 
perous classes furnish the world with its reformers and 
martyrs. These, however, from imperfect culture, are 
apt to narrow themselves to one idea, to fasten their 
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eyes on a single evil, to lose the balance of their 
minds, to kindle with a feverish enthusiasm. Let such 
remember that no man should take on himself the office 
of a reformer whose zeal in a particular cause is not 
tempered by extensive sympathies and universal love. 

William Lloyd Garrison. 



KEY TO CHAPTER SECOND. 

PROFUNDITY. 

Depth in classic architecture is produced by the 
number and arrangement of the columns. The effect 
is perspective; that is, looking through. Seeing an 
object by looking through, or between other object!?, 
always enhances its attractiveness. There is pleasure 
in looking through a forest of trees, though one looks 
at no definite object; so there is pleasure in looking 
through archways, and spaces between columns. 

The speaker must appear to have looked his subject 
all through, to have seen it in all its bearings and to 
have noted its relations to all other forms of truth. 
The orator must appeal unbiased by prejudice or undue 
feeling. Profundity in the orator requires the in- 
genuity in adapting his arguments to his hearers which 
will cause them to feel confidence in his instruction, 
and enable them to see farther into the subject than 
they had ever seen before or had supposed it possible 
for any one to see. 

All true reformers have presented few original state- 
ments, but they have led the people to see what mean- 
ing hitherto hidden, lay in the old. 

27 
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The profound man is not he who can see a truth for 
himself merely, but it is he who, having seen a truth, 
knows when and how to present it to others. 

Before the great man speaks, he perceives in others 
the need of that which he has to say. He never 
speaks for the simple purpose of relieving his own 
feelings. Much harm has been done by the latter 
kind of speaking. Many self-styled reformers have 
harangued the world simply because they have de- 
veloped a fever heat in themselves over some pet 
theories, which might contain a truth for them, but 
which were not adapted to meet the needs of the 
masses. Such speakers often pose for martyrs because 
the world will not receive them when it has no proper 
use for them nor for their theories. A person may 
speak eloquently on profound subjects and with deep 
insight, too, and yet fail to be worthy of being called 
profound, because he does not suit his teaching to the 
understanding of his hearers. 

The noblest thing in oratory is its teaching element. 
An orator is a builder, and it is this power of edifica- 
tion which consists in knowing what to teach, when to 
teach it, what condition of mind requires it, and how 
to teach it so that it shall become a part of the mental 
constitution of others, which reveals profundity in the 
orator. All other speakers are mere babblers, no mat- 
ter how deep their thought or how rhetorically ex- 
pressed, to whom Wisdom is saying " Hush." 



CHAPTER n. 



PROFUNDITY. 
Never man spake like this man. — St. John. 



THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

1. The minister is practically a mother in the pulpit. 
He is called in some lands and churches a "cure of 
souls " ; he has the care of them. His business is to 
train ; to teach, it is true, but to train as well. He 
has all classes : the ignorant, the intelligent, the old, 
the young, the inexperienced. He has to minister to 
them all, and in the nature of things, a doctrine capa- 
ble of being well understood by men of wide sympathy 
and education might mislead those that have narrower 
education and comprehension ; and it is a very difficult 
thing for a minister to preach things that are novel or 
not known as yet, so that there will not be danger and 
peril. 

2. He is to say to himself, " Now I must begin a 
great way back. I must familiarize them first with 
simple and elementary truths. Then, when they get 
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this idea well-rooted, I can graft on to that something 
higher." And so, year by year, if he is in an ascend- 
ing scale, he will lead his people up safely, and that is 
the great thing. He will lead them to a real courage 
and trust and love of God. He will lead them to 
knowledge about their own minds, to a continual 
knowledge about the way of God in nature and soci- 
ety and the individual heart. The man who under- 
takes the spiritual care of a mixed congregation, young 
and old, will not be guiltless if he does not preach 
with a constant consideration of what will be the effect 
of his teaching in bringing up the little children, and 
the middle-aged, and all the community. 

3. In the first place, he must not preach new truths 
that is, new to himself. It ought to ripen in his own 
soul. It ought not only to be ripened in his own soul, 
but it ought to be struck through with human sym- 
pathy. Before he begins to deal with higher and 
nobler relations as truth develops them, he ought to 
feel and see just how it may be made raiment and food 
for the starving, and naked, and needy of every grada- 
tion. And out of his own soul he must preach higher 
views and doctrines, and see to it that they are not 
misapprehended, and not misleading men. 

4. It is a great work. I have great respect for all 
the professions, but after a very considerable knowledge 
of the world outside of my own profession I still feel, 
not that ministers are any better than any other men, 
or that tlieir intellectual culture or (operations are any 
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liigher than those of ordinary professional men, but 
this : the field in which a minister acts, or may act, is 
the widest field conceivable to the human intelligence. 
Two worlds : the themes the highest ; the elements the 
purest and the sweetest ; the adaptations infinite. 

6. Knowledge there must be in him of the whole 
constitution of the human mind so far as it has been 
developed. He is the father, the mother, the saviour of 
his people. Such men cannot afford to be rash, nor 
headstrong, nor merely theoretic. We are food-givers, 
advancing just as fast as we can do it with the digestion 
of our children. Outside of that, in book or elsewhere, 
a man may go as far as he pleases, but as a minister of 
souls in the congregation he is to feed them so that 
they will grow up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

6. It is not surprising, therefore, that men ordained 
to such high functions, and under such circumstances, 
shall be often-times very much alarmed at changes that 
are taking place which they do not quite comprehend. 
They have been walking in the steps of the fathers. 
Naturally they say, "These are the great truths on 
which the people of God have fed for generations, and 
which carried the Church through the early persecu- 
tions ; which stood by when great men were perse- 
cuted, driven out for their lives; which comforted 
them in the cave and in the wilderness ; which God has 
blessed for revivals of religion." And I do not won- 
der that men having this training, and honestly having, 
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also, such retrospects, are afraid of what are called new 
methods, new views, new theologies. 

7. But on the other hand they have no right to cast 
odium on men who as sincerely accept them. If they 
believe that there is a progressive development of God's 
truth in the world, if they believe that there first comes 
the twilight of dawn and afterwards sunrise, if they 
believe that it is certainly true that Christ is illumin- 
ing the world more and more by his presence, they 
ought to be afraid of standing under the rebuke of 
Chiist when he says, " Ye discern the face of the 
heavens, ye discern the changes that go on in the at- 
mosphere ; can ye not discern the signs of the times ? " 

8. I say to all those clergymen who are standing 
tremulous on the edge of fear in regard to the great 
advance that God is making to-day : " Inside and 
outside of his Church you are bound to be the inter- 
preters of God's providence to his people. And while 
you are not to be rash, nor to make haste unduly, nor to 
mix dross with the pure gold, yet, on the other hand, 
you must be sure to meet the Lord when he comes in 
the air, when he moves in the providences of the world, 
when he is at work in natural laws, when he is living 
in philosophical atmospheres, when he is shining in 
great scientific disclosures, when he is teaching the 
human consciousness all around; you are bound, be- 
cause you are ministers of his word, to meet the Lord, 
to welcome him, to accept him in all the new garments 
that he wears, and to see that the habiliments of Christ 
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grow brighter and l)iighter, and nobler iind nobler, from 
age to age, as he puts on righteousness and conies in 
all the glory of his kingdom towards us." 

9. And to you, my people, let me say : I shall not 
be with you forever. I should fail to see the signs of 
advancing age if I did not know that within a few 
years another voice will instruct you. 

10. You, young men, and you, maidens, are living 
in the morning which thousands of nobler natures than 
you desired to see, and died without the sight. You 
are beginning your life at a period when the disclosures 
of divine love will set aside the mists and darkness of 
days gone by. 

11. Do not pervert your opportunities, but rever- 
ently, conscientiously, earnestly accept the glowing, 
growing truths, and work out in yourselves a higher 
standard of duty, a nobler aspiration, a diviner man- 
hood. Arouse your spiritual instincts, and at the call 
of the Divine Teacher, awake to discern the signs of 
the times, and to see in the face of the sky the promise 
of God's coming day. 

Henry Ward Beecher 
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GENIUS. 

1. The favorite idea of a genius, among us, is of 
one who never studies, or who studies nobody can tell 
when, at midnight, or at odd times and intervals, and 
now and then strikes out, " at a heat," as the phrase 
is, some wonderful production. This is a character 
that has figured largely in the history of our literature, 
in the persons of our Fieldings, our Savages, and our 
Steeles ; " loose fellows about town, or loungers in the 
country ; " who slept in ale-houses, and wrote in bar- 
rooms ; who took up the pen as a magician's wand, to 
supply their wants, and, when the pressure of necessity 
was relieved, resorted again to theu* carousals. 

2. " The young man," it is often said, " has genius 
enough if he would only study." Now the truth is, as 
I shall take the liberty to state it, that the genius will 
study ; it is that in the mind which does study : that 
is the very nature of it. I care not to say that it will 
always use books. All study is not reading, any more 
than all reading is study. 

3. Attention it is, — though other qualities belong to 
this transcendant power, — attention it is, that is the 
very soul of genius ; not the fixed eye, not the por- 
ing over a book, but the fixed thought. It is, in fact, 
an action of the mind which is steadily concentrated 
upon one idea or one series of ideas, which collects 
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in one point the rays of the soul, till they search, 
penetrate, and fire the whole train of its thoughts. 
And while the fire burns within, the outside may be 
indeed cold, indifferent, negligent, absent in appear- 
ance ; he may be an idler or a wanderer, apparently 
without aim or intent, but still the fire burns within. 

4. And what though it "burst forth," at length, as 
has been said, "like volcanic fires, with spontaneous, 
original, native force ? " It only shows the intense 
action of elements beneath. What though it breaks 
like lightning from the cloud ? The electric fire had 
been collecting in the firmament through many a silent, 
clear and calm day. What though the might of genius 
appears in one decisive blow, struck in some moment 
of high debate, or at the crisis of a nation's peril ? 

5. That mighty energy, though it may have heaved 
in the breast of Demosthenes, was once a feeble infant 
thought. A mother's eye watched over its dawning. 
A father's care guarded its early youth. It soon trod 
with youthful steps the halls of learning, and found 
other fathers to wake and to watch for it, even as 
it finds them here. It went on ; but silence was 
upon its path ; and the deep strugglings of the inward 
soul silently ministered to it. The elements around 
breathed upon it, and "touched it to finer issue." 

6. The golden ray of heaven fell upon it, and ripened 
its expanding faculties. The slow revolutions of 
years slowly added to its collected energies and 
treasures ; till, in its hour of glory, it stood forth 
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embodied in the form of living, commanding, irresistible 
eloquence. 

7. The world wondei*s at the manifestation, and 
says, " Strange, strange, that it should come thus un- 
sought, unpremeditated, unprepared ! " But the truth 
is, there is no more a miracle in it than there is in 
the towering of the preeminent forest-tree, or in the 
flowing of the mighty and irresistible river, or in the 
wealth and waving of the boundless harvest. 

Orville Dewey. 



INDIRECTION. 



I. 

Fair are the flowers and the cliildren, but their subtle 
suggestion is fairer : 

Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- 
cedes it is sweeter ; 

And never was poem yet writ, but tlie meaning out- 
mastered the metre. 

II. 

Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the 

growing ; 
Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the 

flowing ; 
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Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than 

he did infold him, 
Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath 

foretold him. 

111. 

Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted 

and hidden ; 
Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor 

is bidden ; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 

feeling ; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns 

the revealing. 

IV. 

Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 

symboled is greater ; 
Vast the created and beheld, but vaster the inward 

creator ; 
Back of the sound brooks the silence, back of the gift 

stands the giving ; 
Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive 

nerves of receiving. 

V. 

Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by 

the doing ; 
Tlie heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the 

heart of the wooing ; 
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And up from the pits where these shiver, arul n;> 
from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the 
essence of life is divine. 

Richard Realf. 



WHO ARE THE GREAT POETS ? 

1. In the course of our inquiry into the old notion 
of poetry, we found the poet less a comely youth with 
hair hanging in clustered curls, and large, wild-r(dling 
eyes, than an old man, with massive head bowed low, 
his white locks falling like mist to the gi'ound, his eyes 
closed. We found him a listener, a worshipper, a 
reporter, an interpreter, the mouth-piece of the Voice. 
We found his message, poetry, an immense power, the 
supreme phenomenon of the human mind ; we found it 
difficult, and, of necessity, rare. 

2. When we say great poets, we have in mind, per- 
haps, not more than eight. Homer, jEschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton — these, 
at least, the world pronounces great poets ; and it is of 
these in particular that Arnold speaks when he says 
that we are to look to poetry for our solace and stay. 

But are these the greatest poets? Are these dis- 
tinguished by the highest "seriousness," by the most 
"powerful and beautiful application of ideas to life"? 
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Is it to these that we should turn first for consolation 
and strength, for inspiration, for glints of the highest 

joy? 

3. Great minds, in the presence of the inscrutable, 
opening on the noblest themes, are imbued with im- 
agination and emotion ; they rise to poetry, the " music 
of thought conveyed to us in the music of language." 
Prose does not serve at those supreme moments when 
the intellect is pressed to its utmost, when the very 
feelings rise to thought and the spirit itself may be said 
to think. 

The whole being rocks with the rhythm, to the 
measure of life, — life which certain philosophers have 
admirably styled " moving music." 

4. Confucius, tottering about the house, face to face 
with death, adopts the subtle, all-pervading cadence of 
poetry, audible in the sea and winds, inaudible but 
ever present, as Pythagoras feigned — or said most 
truly — in the singing realms of space : — 

" The great mountain is broken, 
The strong beam is thrown down, 
The wise man has decayed." 

6. The ancient Hebrew's appeal from the seen to 
the Unseen, from the low to the Most High, could not 
be made without eloquence ; in its most impassioned, 
its surest, its highest form, it could not be made save 
in the golden cadence of song. Here belongs a saying 
of Hegel : — " This superiority, this impressiveness of 
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the Infinite, the immeasurable distance which separates 
it from the finite — this is what the art of the sublime 
should express. It is the religious art, the sacred art 
par excellence ; its sole destination is to celebrate the 
glory of God. This office poetry alone can fulfil." 

6. " For to the glory of God and this singing of his 
glories, no man dares deny, man was chiefly made," 
says old George Chapman ; " and what art performs 
this chief end of man with so much excitation and 
expression as poesy, — Moses, David, Solomon, Job, 
Isaiah, Jeremy, chiefly using that to the end above 
said ? " 

7. It were hard to say where we may find the most 
exalted exhibition of the right seeing of life, if not in 
that half of the Old Testament where the great, round, 
bright words roll augustly through the highest heavens 
of imagination. 

In the saying just quoted, we again find poetry and 
religion one, again find poetry resting on God. Poetry 
rests on God; there the ancient Hebrews rested as no 
other people have ; and in their seeing of life we have 
a right to expect the highest poetry. 

8. It was by direct intention that the Hebrew poet 
wrote as a poet. Friedrich Bleek, in his " Introduction 
to the Old Testament," says : — " The poetic style of 
the Hebrews is not distinguished from the prose by 
any prescribed metre, but by a certain rhythmical 
measurement and division of the periods and separate 
sentences, and also by many linguistic pecuHarities, 
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the form of words, grammatical constructions and in- 
flections, which are not used in the prose. But in the 
poetry of the Hebrew, besides this aphoristic biblical 
form, there is another peculiar law of living, breathing 
thought, and rhythmical motion, not indeed of words 
and syllables, but of images and feelings, undulating 
in free symmetry like the waves of the sea." 

9. Schlegel's idea of the rhythm of thought is both 
beautiful and true ; but though we can know nothing 
of the quantity that entered into the construction of 
Hebrew verse, are we not warranted in inferring that, 
in addition to the rhythm of thought, or of " senti- 
ment," as another terms it, it had a rhythmical motion 
of words and syllables ? The ancient Hebrew poetry 
was not in Greek verse, but can we say that it " was 
not in vei*se ? " 

10. Mr. Theodore Watts speaks singularly well on 
the point of rhythm : " Perhaps it may be said that 
deeper than all the rhythms of art is that rhythm which 
art would fain catch, the rhythm of nature ; for the 
rhythm of nature is the rhythm of life itself. This 
rhythm can be caught by prose as well as by poetry, 
such prose, for instance, as that of the English Bible. 
Certainly the rhythm of verse at its highest, such, for 
instance, as that of Shakespeare's greatest writings, is 
nothing more and nothing less than the metre of that 
energy of the spirit which surges within the bosom of 
him who speaks, whether he speak in verse or impas- 
sioned prose. 
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11. " Being rhythm, it is, of course, governed by 
law ; but it is a law which transcends in sublety the con- 
scious art of the metricist, and is only caught by the 
poet in his most inspired moods ; a law which, being 
part of nature's own sanctions, can, of course, never be 
formulated, but only expressed as it is expressed in the 
melody of the bird, in the inscrutable harmony of the 
entire bird-chorus of a thicket, in the whisper of the 
leaves of the tree, and the song or wail of wind and 
sea." 

12. In this admirable passage the ancient Hebrew 
poet, though read in translation, is paired with our 
great dramatist ; both have a '^ rhythm deeper than all 
the rhythms of art." One may say, if one chose, that 
the Hebrew poets had something higher than art ; we 
are content to say that they had art, — art as adequate 
for the expression of their poetry as the art of the 
Greeks for the expression of theirs. We say further 
that, their subject-matter being incomparably higher, 
their seeing of life wider and deeper by far, than that 
of the Greek poets, their art was correspondingly 
higher ; it was the virgin gold worked into shapes 
beyond the cunning of even the Grecian hand^ the 
inevitable shapes of the high, hidden might of the 
elemental powers. 

13. It is true indeed that righteousness came into 
Greek poetry ; it is equally true that it went out again. 
It is equally true, also, that it came into Hebrew 
poetTy and stayed in it. The Hebrew lyre was tuned 
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to righteousness from first to last. In the serious days 
of northern Greece, in the great successors of Homer, 
are to be found high criticisms of life, but none compar- 
able with the criticisms of those who invariably give 
as a reason for being of their song, — 

•'His word was in my tongue." 

John Vance Cheney, 



KEY TO CHAPTER THIRD. 

FERVOR. 

The pleasure derived by looking through arches and 
passages and between columns is increased immeasur- 
ably if a warm light or color is seen beyond. This 
is realized in the effect of sunlight glinting through 
trees. The grandest effect of perspective in natural 
scenery is a sunset looked at between mountains. 
In all architectural pei^pective something that has the 
effect of warmth should be seen. This principle was 
fulfilled in ancient temples, where one perceived this 
effect by standing at a distance from the altar and 
looking between columns and through passages at the 
holy fire burning thereon. In cathedrals the same 
effect is realized by looking through the nave at" the 
burning candles, or at the light which falls in front 
of the altar through unseen windows of warm color. 
This warmth is the life of the.edifice, for it gives the 
feeling of a spiritual presence. 

Art which has no suggestion of human life in it 
lacks perfection; that is why a literal representation 
of nature is not high art. High art represents the 
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way nature affects her lover, the human soul. A 
literal representation is cold and uninteresting, save 
as it may serve as an intellectual curiosity or an object 
of admiration because of the manifest skill of the 
artist. 

A work of art that expresses the feelings that the 
subject produced in the artist is not void of human life, 
even though no form thereof appears in the work. All 
warmth in art comes from the soul life that has been 
almost unconsciously breathed into it by the artist 
during the progress of liis work. 

In oratory there must ever be the impression that 
the subject has touched the soul of the orator. Human 
life must be represented in some manner in every 
oration. If the subject seems to involve little, if any 
thing, besides facts and statistics, the way these affect 
human beings can be suggested, and thus a human 
presence be felt through it all. 

The philosophy of art clearly proves that before any- 
thing can interest man it must show its relation to 
human nature. It is soul and soul only that possesses 
a natural interest for man. 



OEAPTER in. 



FERVOR, 

Be ye fervent in spirit, — Romans. 



SPEECH AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER- 
STONE OF BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

1. VENERABLE MEN ! you have come down to 
us from a former generation. Heaven has bounteously 
lengthened out your lives, that you might behold 
this joyous da3^ You are now where you stood fifty 
years ago, this very hour, with your brothers and 
your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for 
your country. Behold, how altered ! The same 
heavens are indeed over your heads ; the same ocean 
rolls at your feet ; but all else how changed ! 

2. You hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you 
see no mixed volume of smoke and flame rising from 
burning Charlestown. The ground strewed with the 
dead and the dying; the impetuous charge; the steady 
and successful repulse ; the loud call to repeated as- 
sault ; the summoning of all that is manly to repeated 
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resistance ; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly 
bared in an instant to whatever of terror there may be 
in war and death ; all these you have witnessed, but 
you witness them no more. 

3. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, 
its towers and roofs, which you then saw filled with 
wives and children and countrymen in distress and 
terror, and looking with unutterable emotions for the 
issue of the combat, have presented you to-day with the 
sight of its whole happy population, come out to wel- 
come and greet you with a universal jubilee. Yonder 
proud ships, by a felicity of position appropriately lying 
at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to cling 
around it, are not means of annoyance to you, but your 
country's own means of distinction and defence. 

4. All is peace ; and God has granted you this sight 
of your country's happiness, ere you slumber in the 
grave. He has allowed you to behold and to partake 
the reward of your patriotic toils ; and he has allowed 
us, your sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and 
in the name of the present generation, in the name of 
your country, in the name of liberty, to thank you. 

5. But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the 
sword have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, 
Stark, Brooks, Read, Pomeroj'^, Bridge I our eyes seek 
for you in vain amid this broken band. You are gath- 
ered to your fathers, and live only to your country in 
her grateful remembrance and your own bright exam- 
ple. But let us not too much grieve, that you have 
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met the cornmon fate of men. You lived at least long 
enough to know that your work had been nobly and 
successfully accomplished. You lived to see your 
country's independence es^tablished^ and to sheath your 
swoi^ds from war. On the light of Libeiiiy you saw 
arise the light of Peace, like 

'* Another mora, 
Risen on mid-noon " ; 

and the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloud- 
less« 

6. But ah ! Him ! the first great martyr in this 
greiU) <cause ! Him I the premature victim of his own 
self-devoting heart ! Him ! the head of our civil 
councils, and the destined leader of our military bands, 
whom nothing brought hither but the unquenchable 
fine of his own spirit ! Him ! cut off by Providaice 
in the hour of overwhelming anxiety and thick gloom ; 
falling ere he saw the star of his country rise ; pouring 
out his generous blood like water, before he knew 
whether it would fertilize a land of freedom or of 
bondage I 

7. How shall I struggle with the emotions that 
stifle the utterance of Uiy name ! Our poor work may 
perish ; but thin« sitall endure I This monument may 
moulder away; tbe solid ground it rests upon may sink 
down to a lev^l with tbe «ea ; but thy memory shall 
ndt fail I Wheresoever amcnsg men a heart shall be 
found that beats to the traniqwrts of patriotism and 
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liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim kindred with 
thy spirit ! 

8. But the scene amidst which we stand does not 
permit us to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to 
those fearless spirits who hazarded or lost their lives 
in this consecrated spot. We have the happiness to 
rejoice here in the presence of a most worthy repre- 
sentation of the survivors of the whole Revolutionary 
army. 

9. Veterans I you are the remnant of many a well- 
fought field. You bring with you marks of honor 
from Trenton and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Cam- 
den, Bennington, and Saratoga. Veterans of half a 
century ! when in your youthful days you put every- 
thing at hazard in your country's cause, good as 
that cause was, and sanguine as youth is, still your 
fondest hopes did not stretch onward to on hour like 
this ! At a period to which you could not reasonably 
have expected to arrive, at a moment of national pros- 
perity such as you could never have foreseen, you are 
now met here to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, 
and to receive the overflowings of a universal grati- 
tude. 

10. But your agitated countenances and your heav- 
ing breasts inform me that even this is not an unmixed 
joy. I perceive that a tumult of contending feelings 
rushes upon you. The images of the dead, as well as 
the persons of the living, present themselves before 
you. The scene overwhelms you, and I turn from it. 
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May the Father of all mercies smile upon your declin- 
ing years, and bless them ! 

11. And when you shall here have exchanged your 
embraces, when you shall once more have pressed the 
hands which have been so often extended to give 
succor in adversity, or grasped in the exultation of 
victory, then look abroad upon this lovely land which 
your young valor defended, and mark the happiness 
with which it is filled ; yea, look abroad upon the whole 
earth and see what a name you have contributed to 
give to your country, and. what a praise you have 
added to freedom, and then rejoice in the sympathy 
and gratitude which beam upon your last days from 
the improved condition of mankind ! 

Daniel Webster. 



THE POWER AND INFLUENCE OF THE 

ORATOR. 

1. To estimate the degree in which the orator has 
influenced the world's history would be a diiBBcult task. 
It would be hardly too much to say that, since the 
dawn of civilization, the triumphs of the tongue have 
rivalled, if not surpassed, those of the sword. There 
is hardly any man, illiterate or educated, so destitute 
of sensibility that he is not charmed by the music of 
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eloquent speech, «ven though it affect his aenses rather 
than his mind and heart, and rouse his blood only as 
it is roused by the drums and trumpets of military 
bands. 

2. But when eloquence is something more than a 
trick of art, or a juggle with words ; when it has a 
higher aim than to tickle the ear, or to charm the im- 
agination as the sparkling eye and dazzling scales of 
the serpent enchant the hovering bird ; when it has 
a higher inspiration than that which produces the 
** sounding brass and tinkling cymbal" of merely fas- 
cinating speech ; when it is armed with the thuoder- 
brft of powerful thought, and winged with lofty 
feeling ; when the electric current of sympathy is 
estaUisbed, and the orator sends upon it thrill after 
thrill of sentiment and emotion, vibrating and pul- 
sating to the sensibilities of his hearei-s, as if their 
very heart-strings were held in the grasp of his 
trembling fingers ; when it strips those to whom it is 
addressed of their independence, invests them with its 
own life, and makes them obedient to a strange nature, 
as the mighty ocean tides follow the path of the moon ; 
when it divests men of their peculiar qualities and 
affections, and turns a vast multitude into one man, 
giving to them but one heart, one pulse, and one voice, 
and that an echo of the speaker's, — then, indeed, it 
becomes not only a delight, but a power, and a power 
greater than kings or military chieftains can command. 

3. The French philosopher, D'Alembert, goes so 
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far as> to say of eloquence, that ^^ the prodigies which 
it often works^ in the hands of a single man upon an 
entire nation^ are perhaps the most shining testimony 
of the superiority of one man over another " ; and 
Emerson expresses a similar opinion when he says that 
eloquence is " the appropriate organ of the highest 
personal energy." 

4. The history of every country and of every age 
teems with -the miracles wrought by this necromatic 
power. Eloquence^ as every school-boy knows, was the 
master-spirit of both the great nations of antiquity, — 
Greece and Rome. It was not the fleets of Attica, 
thou^ mighty, nor the valor of her troops, though 
unconquerable, that directed her destinies, but the 
words and gestures of the men who had the genius 
and the skill to move, to concentrate, and to direct 
the energies and passions of a whole people as though 
they were but one person. 

6. We are told that such was the force of Cicero's 
oratory, thab it w>t only confounded the audacious Cata- 
line, and silenced the eloquent Hortensius, — not only 
deprived Curio of all power of recollection, when he 
rose to oppose that great master of enchanting rhetoric,. 
— but made even Caesar tremble, and changing his 
determined purpose^ acqmt the man he had resolved 
to condemn. It was not till the two champions of 
ancient liberty, Demosthenes and Cicero, were sileneed, 
that the triumph of Despotism m Greece and liome 
was eoi3ip]iete. 
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6. In the Dark Ages the earnest tones of a simple 
private man roused the nations to engage in the Cru- 
sades, drove back the victorious crescent, oveilhrew 
feudalism, emancipated the serfs, delivered the towns 
from the oppression of the barons, and changed the 
moral face of Europe. 

7. Who can say what the cause of European, or 
even the world's history would have been had the 
British Senate never shaken with the thunders of 
Fox's, Camden's, or Grattan's eloquence ? " Who 
can doubt," says Daniel Webster, " that in our own 
struggle for independence, the majestic eloquence of 
Chatham, the profound reasoning of Burke, had in- 
fluence on our fortunes in America? They tended to 
diminish the confidence of the British ministry in their 
hopes to subject us. There was not a reading man 
who did not struggle more boldly for his rights when 
those exhilarating sounds, uttered in the two houses of 
Parliament, reached him across the seas." 

8. In our own country the triumphs of eloquence 
have been hardly less marked than those of the Old 
World. In the night of tyranny the eloquence of the 
country first blazed up, like the lighted signal-fires of 
a distracted border, to startle and enlighten the com- 
munity. Everywhere, as the news of some fresh 
invasion of liberty and right was borne on the wings 
of the wind, men ran together and called upon some 
earnest citizen to address them. The eloquence of 
that period was not the mere ebullition of feeling ] it 
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was judgment raised into transport, and breathing the 
irresistible ardors of sympathy. 

9. Who has forgotten the potent enchantment 
worked by the orator upon whom New England had 
been proud to lavish its honors, and who was now re- 
ceived with frowning looks and sullen indignation ; 
yet " never," says the poet Lowell, " did we encounter 
a harder task than to escape the fascination of that 
magnetic presence of the man, which worked so po- 
tently to charm the mind from a judicial serenity to 
an admiring enthusiasm. 

10. "There he stood, the lion at bay; and that one 
man, with his ponderous forehead, his sharp, cliff- 
edged brows, his brooding, thunderous eyes, his Mira- 
beau mane of hair, and all the other nameless attributes 
of his lion-like port, seemed enough to over-balance 
and out-weigh that great multitude of men,^ who came 
as accusers, but remained, so to speak, as captives, 
swayed to and fro by his aroused energy as the facile 
grain is turned hither and thither in mimic surges by 
the strong wind that runs before the thundergust." 

11. The words of a masterpiece of oratorical genius 
may be caught by the quick ear of the reporter and 
jotted down with literal exactness, not a preposition 
being out of place, not an interjection wanting; but 
the attitude and the look, the voice and the gesture, are 
lost forever. As well might you attempt to paint the 
lightning's flash, as to paint the piercing glance, which, 
for an instant, from the great orator's eyes, darts into 
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your very soul, oi' to cateh the mystic, wkard tones^ 
which now bewitch you with their sweetness, amd noiw 
storm the very citadel of your miod and senses. 

William Matthews, 



SUNSET. 

I. 

It is coming, it is coming, 

That marvellous up-summing 
Of the loveliest and grandest all in one : 

The great transfiguration 

And the royal coronation 
Of the Monarch of the mountains by the priestly Sim. 

II. 

Watch breathlessly and hearken, 

While the forest throne-steps darken. 
His investiture in crimson and in fire ; 

Not a herald-trumpet ringeth. 

Not a pjiian echo flingeth, 
There is music of a silence that is mightier far and 
higher. 

III. 

Then in radiant obedience 
A fla:sh of brigh-t allsegiance 
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Lights up the vassal suoiuaaiits and the proud peaks all 
around ; 
And a thrill of mystic gfery 
Quivers on the glaciers hoary,. 
. As the ecstacy is full, and the mighty brow is 
crowned : 

IV. 

Crowned with ruby of resplendence, 

In unspeakable transcendence, 
Neath a canopy of purple and of gold o«tspread, 

With rock-sceptres upward pointing. 

While the glorious anointing 
Of the consecrating sunlight is poured upon his head. 

V. 

Then a swift and still transition 

Falls upon the gorgeous vision, 
And the ruby and the fire pass noiselessly away ; 

But the paling of the splendor 

Leaves a rose-light clear and tender, 
And lovelier than the loveliest dream that melts be- 
fore the day. 

VI. 

Oh, to keep it,, oh, to hold it, 
While the tremulous rays enfold it t 

Oh, to drink in alt the beauty, and never tihmt agam t 
Yet less lovely il less fhetmg I 
For the mingltng and %h% me«<iiia^ 

0( tifte- w^ettder and tW vsifiMdm 99m 1m4 OK^ttom m 
pain. 
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VII. 



It is passing, it is passing ! 

While the softening glow Ls glassing 
In the crystal of the heavens all the fairest of its rose ; 

Kvcr faintly and more faintly, 

Ever saintly and more saintly, 
Glciiin snowy heights around us in holiest repose. 



VIII. 



C) pure Jind perfect whiteness! 

() mystery of brightness 
Upon those still majestic brows shed solemnly abroad ! 

I-jke the calm and blessed sleeping 

Of saints in Christ's own keeping. 
When the smile of holy peace is left, last witness for 
their God. 

Fkancks Ridley Havebgal. 



THE EVIL OF WAR AND ITS REMEDY. 

1. In the following lecture, I shall aim to set forth 
the Chief Evil of war, to set forth its great Remedy, 
and then to point out some of the causes of the faint 
impression made by its woes and crimes. 

2. I proceed to consider, first, the chief evil of war. 
The chief evil of war I What is it ? What induces 
us to place war at the head of human calamities ? In 
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replying to these questions, I shall not direct you 
to the physical sufferings of war, however great or 
terrible. Death in its most agonizing forms ; the 
overthrow of proud cities ; the devastation of fruitful 
fields ; the impoverishing of nations : famine ; pesti- 
lence ; these form the train of victorious war. But 
these are not the distinguishing evils of war. What 
distinguishes war is, not that man is slain, but that 
he is slain spoiled, crushed by the cruelty, the injus- 
tice, the treachery, the murderous hand of man. 

3. The evil is moral evil. War is the concentration 
of all human critnes. Here is its distinguishing, accursed 
brand. Under its standard gather violence, malignity, 
rage, fraud, perfidy, rapacity, and lust. If it only slew 
men, it would do little. It turns man into a beast of 
prey. Here is the evil of war, that man, made to be 
the brother, becomes the deadly foe of his kind ; that 
man, whose duty it is to mitigate suffering, makes the 
infliction of suffering his study and end ; that man, 
whose oflBce it is to avert and heal the wounds which 
come fiom nature's powers, makes researches into 
nature's laws, and arms himself with her most awful 
forces, that he may become the destroyer of his race. 
Nor is this all. 

4. There is also found in war a cold-hearted indiffer- 
ence to human miseries and wrongs, perhaps more 
shocking than the bad passions it calls forth. To my 
mind, this contempt of human nature is singularly 
offensive. To hate, expresses something like respect. 
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Bukt ixk war, man tieoits hia bvothAc as. xM>tl3yuig w^^rth; 
%w^Af^ away bomaa mulUtudoii as insects; tramples 
tWrn down aa gi'ass ; mocks at their rights. ; aiihd does 
imA deigVi a thioutgbt to tkeir woes. 

£u ClMiatiaiL love alone can supplaat war ; and this 
loTe is aot a xaere emotioOi,, a tenderness awakened by 
hvoaan sufferings but an intelligent^ morale spiritual 
lover ^ peree{)4ion and deep feeling of the sacredness^ of 
huBftan natiiurey a recognition of the inalienable rights, 
the soleian eUaLBm of every human being. It protei^ 
fearlessly against all wrong, no. matter how obseitre the 
victim. It desires to lift up each, and ^11, na matter 
how fallen. It is a sympathy with the spiritual prin- 
ciple dwelling under every human form. Thk is the 
love which is to conquer war. 

& The love which Christ breathes, which looks 
tkvougb man's body to^ the immortal spirit, which 
sees something divine in the rational and moral powers 
of the lowest human being, and which challenges for 
the lowest,, the sympathy^ respect, and fostering aid 
of hia race ; this has been rai-e, and yet it is only by 
thft gradual diffusion of this that the plagua of war 
can be stayed. This reverence for humanity, eould it 
even prevail through a narrow sphere, could it bind 
togtotiaiH* bii(t a SAiaU body of men, would send forth a 
testknonij again^ war, which would break the slumber 
of the Christian world, and which would strike awe 
ii^Q icai^y a cQQitemAer o£ his race. 

%H I ckasa witb. afisig^iiBg wWiit appeaiis to mm tch Im 
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the most powerful cause of the prevalefat insensibility 
to war. It is our hlindness to the d^oity 4U»d claims 
of human nature. We know aot tbe worth of « nmn. 
We know not who the victims are on whom w»r pbuttts 
its foot, whom the conqiieror leaves to the ralttti« oii 
the field of hattle, or oarries captive to gastce bia tri- 
umph. Oh ! did we know what men «j^ did we see 
in them the spiritual, irnHKH^tal children of God, w{»t 
a voice ahould we lift against war ! How iadignandj:, 
bow sorrowfully, should we invoke heaven and earth 
to right our insulted, injured brethren 1 

8. I close with askiog, '^^ Must the sword devour for- 
ever? " Must force, fear, pain, always rule the worid? 
Is the kingdom of God, the reign of truth, daty, and 
love never to prevail? Must die sacred name ai 
brethren be only a name amoi^ men? Miist the 
divinity in man's natui« never be reooigiuzed wiith vm- 
eration? Is the earth always to steam with hunaii 
blood shed by ruui's hands, and to eebo with gmnns 
rung from hearts which violenca has piemed? Can 
you and I, my friends, do nothing, nothing to inqjress 
a different character on the future history of wir race ? 

9. You say we are weak ; and why weak ? It is 
from inward defect, not from outwaini neoesBity^ We 
are inefficient abroad, because faint within, &iAi ia 
love, and trust, and holy resolation. Inwaid power al- 
ways comes forth, and works without* Noah Woioes- 
ter, enfeebled in body, was not weak. iSeocge Fox, 
poor and uneducated, was not weak. They had light 
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and life within, and therefore were strong abroad. 
Their spirits were stirred by Christ's truth and spirit ; 
and, so moved, they spoke and were heard. We are 
dead, and, therefore, cannot act. Perhaps we speak 
against war ; but if we speak from tradition, if we echo 
what we hear, if peace be but a cant on our lips, our 
words are unmeaning air. Our own souls must bleed 
when our brethren are slaughtered. We must feel the 
infinite wrong done to man, by the brute force which 
treads him in the dust. We must see in the authors of 
unjust, selfish, ambitious, revengeful wars, monsters in 
human form, incarnations of the dread enemy of the 
human race. Under the inspiration of such feelings 
we shall speak, even the humblest of us, with some- 
thing of prophetic force. 

10. This is the power, which is to strike awe into 
the counsellors and perpetrators of now licensed mur- 
der; which is to wither the laurelled brow of now 
worshipped heroes. Deep moral convictions, unfeigned 
reverence and fervent love for man, and living faith in 
Christ, are mightier than armies ; mighty through God 
to the pulling down of the strongholds of oppression 
and war. Go forth, then, friends of mankind, peaceful 
soldiers of Christ ! and in your various relations, at 
home and abroad, in private life, and, if it may be, in 
more public spheres, give faithful utterance to the 
principles of universal justice and love, give utterance 
to your deep, solemn, irreconcilable hatred of the 
spirit of war. Wm. E. Channing. 
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AUTHORITY. 

Authority in art is that which satisfies ; therefore 
the beholder seeks no other object for the purpose of 
gratifying his love of novelty. 

Authority in art arises from the effect of the rela- 
tionship of patts.~ First; there is a number of diff- 
erent groupings; second, each new standpoint of the 
beholder reveals to him a new and different gi*oup, 
therefore he is able to see as many different and 
unified groups as he takes different points of observa- 
tion. This is illustrated by the never-ceasing charm 
of mountain scenery. A walk of a short distance 
among the mountains always gives one a new and 
different picture. This principle is also realized in 
viewing grand architecture. From every different 
standpoint, a new effect is gained. 

The third principle that enters into authoritative art 
is a suggestion of limitlessness of extent. There is 
no abrupt ending. There is no opaque wall meeting 
the eye. If a wall is seen, it is illuminated by forms 
and colors, lights and shades, in such a manner as to 
lead the eye and attention away from its limitations. 

63 
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There are three words that suggest the principles 
into which authority in art may be resolved; viz., 
Unity, Variety, and Illimitation. 

The application of these principles to the composition 
of what coBStittttes authority in the writben oration is 
not so much to our purpose as is their application to 
oral expression ; therefore we shall confine their treat- 
ment in this place to the criteria of voice and gesture 
criticism, with which they furnish us. 

The qualities of the human voice may be studied 
under four essential heads ; viz., aubstarice^ re9oncmce^ 
oempmBH and/orw. The three criteria are to be applied 
to each of these natural divisions, in the criticism of 
an individual voice. 

First we will consider the application of unity afplied 
to substance of voice. Substance of voice is voice con- 
sidered by itself, separate from its various manifestations 
or uses. 

The substance of the voice depends, primarily, for its 
existence, upon the action of several physical organs : 
the muscles of inspiration and expiration, the lungs, in- 
cluding the bronchial tubes and air cells, the trachea, 
larynx^ vocal chords, pharynx^ mouth and nares. The 
chief agent in normal inspiration is the diaphragm, and 
in normal expiration, the abdominal muscles. In normal 
respiration these two agents act separately and alter- 
nately. During inspiration, the diaphragm contracts 
and thereby moves downward and somewhat outward. 
During expiration the diaphragm is passive while the 
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abdominal muscles contract and thereby move upward 
and inward. But during the production of tone, the 
diaphragm and abdominal muscles act simultaneously 
and in beautiful unity. The diaphragm always descends 
to begin a good tone, while at the same time the ab- 
dominal muscles ascend to meet it, thus firmly enclos- 
ing the viscera. 

During inspiration between tones, the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles contract at the same time, the 
abdominal muscles less intensely than the diaphragm. 
During expiration or production of tone, the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscles contract at the same time, but 
the diaphragm with less intensity than the abdominal 
muscles ; and the consequence is, the tone is firmly and 
elastically supported. If these two agents fail to act 
in perfect concert, the result is lack of unity of tone. 
If the diaphragm is contracted more than just enough to 
give proper resistance to the abdominal muscles, the tone 
is hollow and sepulchral. On the other hand, if the 
abdominal muscles are contracted more accordingly than 
the diaphragm, the result is a painfully strained and 
weak sound, as though there was no foundation to the 
tone, and the lungs were very weak. There is a 
similar opposition between the back part of the tonguie 
and the pharynx. If the tongue is too far from the 
pharynx, that is, the throat is too open, the tone seems 
to lack proper substance and possesses little carrying 
quality. So I might refer to all the muscles of res- 
piration, and the entire length of the vocal tube. 
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and everywhere this opposition of vocal agents would be 
observable. 

A proper opposition in the action of the vocal agents 
gives unity to the substance of the voice. There is not 
only the proper opposition of the vocal agents which act 
in immediate relation to each other, but there should 
be a proper concert of action between all the pairs of 
agents ; for instance, when the diaphragm and abdominal 
muscles are powerfully exercised for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a very forcible or projected tone, the back of the 
tongue comes up a little higher and a little more firmly, 
in front of the pharynx, while the lar}''nx and vocal 
chords are also held more firmly. The latter are not 
made shorter nor the edges thinner, as they are when 
the pitch is higher, but simply firmer. I think I have 
already said enough to illustrate what I mean by unity 
of substance of voice. 

In the substance of the voice there must be variety 
in hardness and power, for it must sometimes be light 
and delicate as a zephyr and sometimes like the report 
of a well charged cannon. The substance of the voice 
must be impressionable to every variety of sensibility, 
thought and purpose. One of the greatest and most 
common faults of voices throughout this country and 
Europe, with, perhaps, the exception of Italy and Spain, 
is their unimpressionability. 

An unimpressionable voice is like an impenetrable 
wall between the speaker and his audience. Many 
voices that are grand in other respects, stand in the way 
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of the success of the speaker or singer through this one 
fault. I have known many persons of the noblest tal- 
ent, among both singers and speakers, to fail of securing 
appreciation from the public, owing to this one only fault. 

Illimitation of vocal substance is manifested when 
no part of the vocal tube interferes with the stream of 
tone. There are several places on the tongue which, 
owing to the tongue's wrong adjustment with the oppos- 
ing agent, limit the tone. This wrong adjustment is 
liable to occur at any point on the tongue, but the most 
common points are the back of the tongue and half way 
between that and the middle of it. The first gives 
what is called a '^ throaty tone," and the second gives a 
self-assertive and animal tone, which is often mistaken 
by the performer, and sometimes by the untrained ears 
of hearers, for power. While wrong adjustments do not 
as frequently occur at the midrUe and front paits of the 
tongue, they are by no means uncommon. Too close 
adjustment at the middle of the tongue gives a flat 
qualitj' to the tone, and too close adjustment at the 
fore part gives an affected tone. 

No part of the vocal tube should ever be heard ; the 
front part no more than the back part. 

We next apply these laws of criticism to resonance. 

Resonance is caused by the voice being resounded 
in jcertain resonant chambers which are IvXjated princi- 
pally in the head and chest. 

The wealth or richness of voice comes from its reso- 
nance. 
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Resonance may be divided into two classes for the 
convenience of study : resonance of the fundamental 
tone and resonance in the form of overtones. 

Resonance of fundamental lone is the resonance that 
the ear may detect and which accompanies a certain pitch. 
For illustration, the lower tones are resounded in the 
tmchea; the medium tones in the pharynx, back part 
of the nares and against the hard palate ; while the 
upper tones are resounded in the middle and front parts 
of the nares. The oveitone resonance is the resounding 
of tones that come from the vibration of the aliquot 
parts of the vocal chords. The greater the number of 
these overtones the sweeter and richer is the voice. 
The overtone resonance is never heard and never can 
be heard in the human voice as a sound by itself ; 
its presence is known only by the wealth of the tone. 

The human voice is capable of expressing the four 
special activities of the mind : consciousness^ affection^ 
will and intellect. All these four activities of the 
mind may be expressed through the voice to a certain 
degree, independently of resonance, yet the nobility of 
the expression of these activities is much heightened by 
resonance. For illustration, the character of the object 
of consciousness is largely revealed by the resonance 
of the voice. There are degrees of dignity or meanness 
in the objects of consciousness. 

The same is true of affection. The nobility of the 
affection is revealed by the resonance of the voice. 

Also in the activity of mind called will, it is reso- 
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nance that tells whether the purposes are private and 
mean, or universal and sublime. 

Of the activity of intellect, resonance reveals the 
depth of its power and nobility of its rank. 

Variety of resonance, we can see, is necessary for 
revealing the beauty of every thought, emotion and 
purpose. 

Unity of resonance gives an individuality and a one- 
ness to the voice. It is this unity of resonance that 
reveals what each person's true voice is. No one reso- 
nance should stand out alone, for the different reso- 
nant chambers are so graduated, in form and size, that 
in their normal action one never resounds alone. There 
is a kind of insanity manifested when there is lack of 
unity in the voice. This lack of unity is actually very 
noticeable in the most distracted lunatics. Many sane 
persons lack it from improper habits in the use of the 
voice. 

Illimitation in resonance is manifested by no atten- 
tion being called to any locality of resonance, and 
secondly and more nobly, in the ability of the voice to 
suggest to the imagination of the hearer, sounds which 
cannot be literally produced by the voice ; such as the 
notes of birds, the music of brooks and the roar of 
wind, ocean, cataract and the thunder-crash. Reso- 
nance can so suggest these sounds to the imagination 
that it seems as though the voice actually produced 
them. If there is limitation in the resonance, the 
mind of the hearer is directed to the performance of the 
speaker, and thereby carried ^.^'^c^ Vtwss.Xxss. ^x^^^v^ 
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By compass of voice is meant its ability to ascend and 
descend in pitch. No two different thoughts or feel- 
ings are ever expressed on the same pitch. One gives 
monotone only when there is no change in thought 
or feeling. Monotone may continue through several 
words, as, for instance, " Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty," where the thought and feeling remain the 
same throughout. 

Variety of thought is always expressed by variety of 
pitch, hence the importance of great compass of voice 
in speaking, as well as in singing. 

Unity of pitch is observed in the melody of the 
voice. In the scale, the value of each note is deter- 
mined by its relation to the scale as a whole, and no 
note sounded independently of all others comes under 
the head of music. It derives its musical effect wholly 
from its relationship to other notes. 

There is as truly a melody in the expression of thought 
through oratory as there is through oratorio. It is this 
unity of pitch, or relation of the parts to each other, 
that holds the attention of the audience and givej 
them pleasure. 

Every thought in a well composed discourse, bears a 
certain relation to every other thought, and this rela- 
tion is shown by the melody of the voice. 

Unity of compass is observed by the change of quality 
consonant with the change of pitch. Every different 
quality of tone represents a different thought or feel- 
ing, just the sam^ j^s a different pitch does. Each pitch 
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is naturally accompanied by the quality appropriate to 
that pitch. 

It is a fatal mistake that some teachers of singing 
have made in trying to carry the same quality of voice 
up through a gamut of several notes, perhaps a whole 
octave. Quality remains the same so far as excellence 
is concerned, but it changes in meaning with every 
note in the range of the voice. Therefore there should 
never be any inharmony between pitch and quality. 

lUimitation of compass is never possible as a literal 
fact, but it is possible in effect. High art is always 
suggestive, and what it auffgests the mind is made to 
realize. The voice should never seem to reach the 
limit of its compass. No expression or statement ever 
becomes authority to the human mind, that suggests 
limitation. 

Form of voice is just as much a part of vocal study 
and practice as substance, resonance or compass. 
Among the ancients, " forming the voice " was the 
expression that stood for vocal culture. 

Forming the voice consists in being able to mould 
all its sounds into the elements of spoken language. 
The vowel is the basis of spoken language, and it is a 
definite fonn of voice. It is a free and open tone, but 
not the most open vocal sound possible, because the 
most open sound of the voice is not an element of 
speech. From the most open position there must be 
sufficient closing of the organs of articulation to give 
definite form to the tone. This shows us the folly of 
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trying to make a pupil practice with the throat forced 
as wide open as possible. It should be as wide open as 
possible, consistent with the perfect and artistic form- 
ing of the elements of speech that are used in the 
practice. This law holds the same in the singing voice 
as in the speaking voice, for all perfectly formed tones, 
are tones tliat contain only elements or combinations of 
elements of which spoken language is composed. 

Unity of forms of voice consists in euphonious com- 
binations of forms. Different forms can be put to- 
gether suiliciently to make one's speech understood, 
while the pronunciation produces pain, instead of 
pleasure, in the listener. 

A combination of elements of speech produces a 
sound that is not in the elements when spoken sepa- 
rately. It is not the elements in a word that are 
heard, but a new and different sound. It is a report 
of the combination of elements that gives thought and 
beauty. More definitely stated, unity of form is a 
sound of tlie relationship which exists between the 
elements of speech of which the word is formed. The 
sound of a word, then, is the sound of a relation- 
ship which naturally exists between different sounds 
into which spoken language is susceptible of being 
separated. We need to clearly understand that the 
elements of a word are one, and the word is another 
and quite a different thing. These facts should be 
taken into consideration in teaching little children to 
read. Remember it is tlie relationship, they should first 
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hear, not the phonetic' spelling of a word. The addition 
of the elementary sounds of a word will never produce 
the sound of the word itself. 

Illimitation in voice foims is characterized by facility 
and precision in their production. 

Variety of forms of voice is manifested by giving the 
full characteristic sound to each word. One needs to 
study the characteristic sound of words as separate 
objects. 

This has been done but very little, if it has been done 
at all. We have not made the characteristic sound of 
words an object of thought, in popular education, there- 
fore words have, as a general thing, no individual ring, 
as notes in the scale have. 

The reason is, we formerly studied the pronunciation 
of words by spelling them, and this gave as an object 
of thought, a collection of sounds in the place of the 
sounds of words. This accounts, in part, for the jumble 
of sounds we so often hear in the place of beautiful and 
musical enunciation. 



LAWS OF AUTHORITY APPLIED TO GESTURE. 

Gesture is the expression of the thought, will, affec- 
tion and consciousness of one to the intuitive perception 
of others through the bearing, attitude and movements 
of the human body and its parts. 

Unity of gesture is seen in the elaboration, confirma- 
tion and illustration that various physical agents give 
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concerning the dominant mental state expressed by Ihe 
leading agent. 

In eveiy proper gesture there is one leading agent, 
which expresses the dominant state of mind; while 
the other agents more or less express the attitude 
of other mental activities toward the object or subject 
which produced the dominant state, or activity, of 
mind. For illustration we will suppose the dominant 
state to be one of resolution, and that the position of 
the back expresses firm resolve, then the back becomes 
the leading agent and the other agents play subordi- 
nate parts, if they act at all. If the nature of the 
subject and the intensity of feeling were sufficient to 
warrant the action of the other agents, the hands might 
show the intent of the purpose ; the eyes, the reason 
of it ; the mouth, the intensity of feeling concerning it ; 
the head, the intellectual rank of the cause of the pur- 
pose ; the chest, the moral character of the resolution ; 
the arms, the extent of the influence of the resolution, 
while the legs and hips would express the force the 
mind believed it necessary to use in executing the 
purpose. 

Of course it is only in rare instances of veiy strong 
feeling, dramatically expressed, that so many agents act 
at one time. 

When two or more agents act at one time, no two 
should say the same thing, unless they are used as one, 
which is not often the case, nor should they ever con- 
tradict each other ; but while each says something no 
other agent expresses, there must be perfect unanimity. 
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Variety of gesture is most beautifully expressed by- 
employing the ageut which can best express the leading 
state of mind. This law is very generally violated by 
employing the hands and arms in the place of other 
agents, when the other agents can express the thought 
better. This gives a feeling of monotony in gesture^ 
which arises from the repeated use of the same agents 
for every mental activity. 

Each different agent can, by its very structure, nature 
and use, express some form of mental activity better 
than it can others. This is not the place in which to 
enter into a discussion of the most fitting agents for 
expressing the different mental activities, therefore 
suffice it to say that each agent should be properly de- 
veloped in its uses ; for the mind instinctively employs 
those agents of expression which are used most in other 
ways ; even though they are not the best fitted by their 
nature for expressing the particular thought or emotion. 
This is the reason why the nands and arms, with the 
majority of people, do nearly all the work of gesturing. 
This causes the superficial critic to say " he (or she) 
makes too many gestures." Of course there is such a 
thing as making too many gestures, but in nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases in every thousand, where 
such a criticism is offered, it is not the great number 
of gestures that offends the intuitive taste, but it is 
tlie use of only one set of agents and that often the 
wrong one. Hence we see that variety of gesture means 
something more than different movements and attitudes ; 
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it means the use of the proper agents as vv^ell, or, more 
precisely stated, it means the use of the agents best 
fitted by nature for expressing the given sentiment, and 
it also means the proper use of those agents. The 
love of variety for variety's sake, should never be 
indulged in with reference to anything in life. The 
warrant for variety always comes from the need of 
having the proper thing done in the proper way, by 
the proper means. 

Ulimitation in gesture lifts the action out of 
mechanics into the realm of mind, by the way the 
movement or attitude begins and ends. 

Any abrupt beginning or ending of a gesture calls 
the attention of the beholder away from the thought to 
the performance. 

The agent of gesture must seem to be sent out by, 
r;.nd to come forth from the realm of mind^ and then to 
return to it again. Thereby the beholder's imagination 
is kindled by the subject and the truth concerning it. 

Let me say, in closing this explanation of the appli- 
cation of the laws of authority, that they all point to 
conveying truth, beauty and good to the mind; for 
there is no authority for each individual mind but its 
own j)erception of truth. The voice of the orator may 
be cultivated to the highest condition, and so may his 
agents of gesture, and yet if his mind and heart, which 
are to use these powers, are not channels of wisdom 
and love, this culture is worse than vain, for it becomes 
an end in his life, and therefore a bondage to his 
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spirit. To cultivate the means of expression without 
developing the good to be expressed, is but building a 
prison for the soul, and it is • therefore worse than no 
cultivation whatever. 

The authoritative orator is one who appeals to hope, 
and to man's love of truth and right, and not to his 
lower forms of selfishness. 

All the great leaders of the world have ever led the 
mind to the contemplation of the things which do not 
pass away. 

If you would be an authoritative speaker, you must 
open the eyes of the blind and unstop the ears of the 
deaf by furnishing visions of purity to the one, and 
sounding to the other the note which tells of the 
glories to be revealed in every life that receives the 
truth. 

One has said " an institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man." Whatever truth there may be in this 
statement, one thing is certain, that all long-continued 
following of one man is caused not by any blind rever- 
ence for that man, but by something in his spirit and 
teachings which meets the natural wants of the human 
heart. 

These leaders may entertain erroneous views in re- 
gard to some things, but there is always to be found 
in their teachings, certain truthful answera to the ques- 
tions with which the world '* groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now." Authority is that which 
answers the deepest needs of man. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AUTHORITY. 

He taught them as one having authority. — St. Matthkw. 



CHARACTER. 

1. I HAVE read that those who listened to Lord 
Chatham felt that there was something finer in the man 
than anything which he said. It has been complained 
of our brilliant English historian of the French Revo- 
lution that when he has told all his facts about Mira- 
beau, they do not justify his estimate of his genius. 
We cannot find the smallest part of the personal weight 
of Washington in the narrative of his exploits. This 
inequality of the reputation to the works or the anec- 
dotes is not accounted for by saying that the reverbera- 
tion is longer than the thunder-clap, but somewhat 
resided in these men which begot an expectation that 
outran all their performance. The largest part of their 
power was latent. 

2. This is that which we call Character, — a reserved 

79 
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force, which acts directly by presence and without 
means. It is conceived of as a certain undemonstrable 
force, a Familiar or Genius, by whose impulses the 
man is guided, but whose counsels he cannot impart ; 
which is company for him, so that such men are often 
solitary, or if they chance to be social, do not need 
society but can entertain themselves very well alone. 
What others effect by talent or by eloquence, this man 
accomplishes by some magnetism. " Half his strength 
he puts not forth." His victories are by demonstration 
' of superiority, and not by crossing of bayonets. He 
conquers because his arrival alters the face of affairs. 

3. " O lole ! how did you know that Hercules was 
a god ? '' — " Because," answered lole, " I was content 
the moment my eyes fell on him. When I beheld 
Theseus, I desired that I might see him offer battte, 
or at least guide his horse in the chariot-race ; but 
Hercules did not wait for a contest: he conquered 
whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or whatever thing 
he did." Man, ordinarily a pendant to events, only 
half attached, and that awkwardly, to the world he 
lives in, in these examples appears to share the life of 
things, and to be an expression of the same laws which 
control the tides and the sun, numbers and quantities. 

4. But to use a more modest illustration and 
nearer home, I observe that in our political elections, 
where this element, if it appears at all, can only occur 
in its coarsest form, we sufficiently understand its 
incomparable rate. The people know that they need 
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dotes is not accounted for by saying that the reverbera- 
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outran all their performance. The largest part of their 
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2. This is that which we call Character, — a reserved 
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7. This is a natural power, like light and heat, and 
all nature cooperates with it. The reason why we feel 
one man's presence and do not feel another's is as 
simple as gravity. Truth is the summit of being; 
justice is the application of it to affairs. All indi- 
vidual natures stand in a scale, according to the 
purity of this element in them. The will of the 
pure runs down from them into other natures, as 
water runs down from a higher into a lower vessel. 
This natural force is no more to be withstood than 
any other natural force. We can drive a stone 
upward for a moment into the air, but it is yet true 
that all stones will forever fall ; and whatever instances 
can be quoted of unpunished theft, or of a lie which 
somebody credited, justice must prevail, and it is the 
privilege of truth to make itself believed. 

8. Character is this moral order seen through the 
medium of an individual nature. An individual is an 
encloser. Time and space, liberty and necessity, truth 
and thought, are left at large no longer. Now, the 
universe is a close or pound. All things exist in the 
man tinged with the manners of his soul. With what 
quality is in him he infuses all nature that he can 
reach ; nor does he tend to lose himself in vastness, 
but, at how long a curve soever, all his regards return 
into his own good at last. He animates all he can, and 
he sees only what he animates. He encloses the world, 
as the patriot does his country, as a material basis for 
his character, and a theatre for action. 
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9. A healthy soul stands united with the Just and 
the True, as the magnet arranges itself with the pole ; 
so that he stands to all beholders like a transparent 
object betwixt them and the sun, and whoso journeys 
toward the sun, journeys toward that person. He is 
thus the medium of the highest influence to all who are 
not on the same level. Thus men of character are the 
conscience of the society to which they belong. 



CHARACTER. 

PART n. 

1. Another trait noticeable in character is incessant 
growth. Men should be intelligent and earnest ; they 
should also make us feel that they have a controlling 
happy future opening before them, whose early twi- 
lights already kindle in the passing hour. 

The hero is misconceived and misreported ; he cannot 
therefore wait to unravel any man's blunders; he is 
again on his road, adding new powers and honors to 
his domain and new claims on your heart, which will 
bankrupt you if you have loitered about the old things 
and have not kept your relation to him by adding to 
your wealth. New actions are the only apologies and 
explanations of old ones which the noble can bear to 
offer or to receive. 

2. Character is centrality, the impossibility of being 
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displaced or overset. It is nature in the highest form ; 
therefore it is of no use to ape it or to contend with it. 
There is a class of men, individuals of which appear at 
long intervals, so eminently endowed with insight and 
virtue that they have been unanimously saluted as 
divine, and who seem to be an accumulation of that 
power we consider. Divine persons are character born, 
or, to borrow a phrase from Napoleon, they are victory 
organized. 

3. I look on sculpture as history. I do not think 
the Apollo and the Jove impossible in flesh and blood. 
Every trait which the artist recorded in stone he had 
seen in life, and better than his copy. We are born 
believers in great men. How eagerly we read in old 
books, when men were few, of the smallest action of the 
patriarchs. We require that a man should be so large 
and columnar in the landscape, that it should deserve 
to be recorded that he arose and girded up his loins, 
and departed to such a place. 

4. The most credible pictures are those of majestic 
men who prevailed at their entrance, and convinced the 
senses ; as happened to the Eastern magician who was 
sent to test the merits of Zertusht or Zoroaster. When 
the beloved of Yezdam, the prophet Zertusht, advanced 
into the midst of the assembly, the Yunani sage, on 
seeing that chief, said, '' This form and this gait cannot 
lie, and nothing but truth can proceed from them." 

5. The mind requires a victory to the senses ; a 
force of character which will convert judge, jurj-. 
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soldier and king ; which will rule animal and mineral 
virtues, and blend with the courses of sap, of rivers, of 
winds, of stars, and of moral agents. 

6. When at last that which we have always longed 
for is arrived and shines on us with glad rays out of 
that far celestial land, then to be coarse, then to be 
critical and treat such a visitant with the jabber and 
suspicion of the streets, argues a vulgarity that seems 
to shut the doors of heaven. This is confusion, this 
the right insanity, when the soul no longer knows its 
own, nor where its allegiance, its religion, are due. 

7. Is there any religion but this, to know that 
wherever in the wide desert of being the holy sentiment 
we cherish has opened into a flower, it blooms for me ?• 
if none sees it, I see it ; I am aware, if I alone, of the 
greatness of the fact. Whilst it blooms, I will keep 
sabbath or holy time, and suspend my gloom and my 
folly and jokes. 

8. Nature is indulged by the presence of this guest. 
There are many eyes that can detect and honor the 
prudent and household virtues ; there are many that 
can discern Genius on his starry track, though the mob 
is incapable ; but when that love which is all-suffering, 
all-abstaining, all-aspiring, which has vowed to itself 
that it will be a wretch and also a fool in this world 
sooner than soil its white hands by any compliance, 
comes into our streets and houses, — only the pure and 
aspiring can know its face, and the only compliment 
they can pay it is to own it. 

Ralpr WK\Ay^ ^^^jvs:^^^'^* 
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CHARACTER OF TRUE ELOQUENCE. 

1. Whkn public bodies are to be addressed on 
momentous occasions, when great interests are at 
stake, and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable, 
in speech, farther than it is con»nected with high intel- 
lectual and moral endowments. Clearness, force, and 
earnestness are the qualities which produce conviction. 
True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It 
cannot be brought from far. Labor and learning may 
toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and 
phrases may be marshalled in every way, — they cannot 
compass it. It must exist in the man, in the subject, 
and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense expres- 
sion, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire after 
it, — they cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, 
like the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, or 
the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, 
original, native force. 

2. The graces taught in the schools, the costly 
ornaments, and studied contrivances of speech, shock 
and disgust men, when their own lives, and the fate of 
their wives, their children, and their country hang on 
the decision of the hour. Then words have lost their 
power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory con- 
temptible. Even genius itself then feels rebuked and 
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subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. Then, 
patriotism is eloquent ; then, self-devotion is eloquent. 
The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of 
logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless 
spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, 
informing every feature, and urging the whole man 
onward, right onward to his object — this, this is elo- 
quence : or rather it is something greater and higher 
than all eloquence, — it is action, noble, sublime, god- 
like action. 

Daijoel Webster. 



BIBLE TEACHINGS. 

1. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

2. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged : and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 

3. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? 

4. Or how wilt thou say to thy brother. Let me pull 
out the mote out of thine eye ; and, behold, a beam is 
in thine own eye ? 

5. Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye ; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brotHfer's eye. 
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6. Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend you. 

7. Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you : 

8. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 

9. Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone ? 

10. Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 

11. If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him ? 

12. Therefore all things whatsover ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them : for this 
is the law and the prophets. 

13. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 

14. Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 

15. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

16. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

17. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 

18. Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, 
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shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 

19. Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? 

20. And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you : depart from me ye that work iniquity. 

21. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock : 

22. And the i*ain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that House ; and it 
fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. 

23. And every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man, which built his house upon the sand ; 

24. And the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it 
fell : and great was the fall of it. 

25. And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these 
sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine : 

26. For he taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes. 

27. When he was come down from the mountain, 
great multitudes followed him. 

28. And, behold, there came a leper and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean. 
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29. And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, 
saying, I will ; be thou clean. And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. 

30. And Jesus saith unto him, See thou tell no man ; 
but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer 
the gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them. 

31. And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, 
there came unto him a centurion, beseeching him, 

32. And saying. Lord, my servant lieth at home sick 
of the palsy, grievously tormented. 

33. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal 
him. 

34. The centurion answered and said. Lord, I aip 
not worthy that thou shouldst come under my roof ; 
but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 

35. For I am a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me : and I say to this man. Go, and he goeth ; 
and to another. Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 

36. And when Jesus was come into Peter's house, 
he saw his wife's mother laid, and sick of a fever. 

37. And he touched her hand, and the fever left 
her : and she arose, and ministered unto them. 

38. When the even was come, they brought unto 
him many that were possessed with devils ; and he cast 
out the spirits with his word, and healed all that were 
sick : 

39. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
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Isaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses. 

40. Now when Jesus saw great multitudes about him, 
he gave commandment to depart unto the other side. 

41. And a certain scribe came, and said unto him. 
Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. 

42. And another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father. 

43. But Jesus said unto him, Follow me ; and let 
the dead bury their dead. 

44. And when he was entered into a ship^ his 
disciples followed him. 

45. And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the 
seat, insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves : 
bat he was asleep. 

46. And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, 
saying, Lord, save us : we perish. 

47. And he saith unto them. Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked the 
winds and the sea ; and there was a great calm. 

48. But the men marvelled, saying, What manner of 
man is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him ? 

St. Matthew. 
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ORATION ON THE CROWN. 

1. I BEGIN, men of Athens, by praying to every god 
and goddess, that the same good-will, which I have 
ever cherished toward the commonwealth and all of 
you, may be requited to me on the present trial. 

2. As I am, it appears, on this day to render an 
account both of my private life and my public mea- 
sures, I would fain call the gods to my aid ; and in 
your presence I implore them to direct you to such a 
decision upon this indictment, as will conduce to your 
common honor, and to the good conscience of each 
individual. 

3. On what occasions ought an orator and statesman 
to be vehement? Where any of the commonwealth's 
main interests are in jeopardy, and he is opposed to 
the adversaries of the people. Those are the occasions 
for a generous and brave citizen. 

4. I should conclude, iEschines, that you undertook 
this cause to exhibit your eloquence and strength of 
lungs, not to obtain satisfaction for any wrong. But it 
is not the language of an orator, ^schines, that has any 
value, nor yet the tone of his voice, but his adopting 
the same views with the people, and his hating and 
loving the same persons that his country does. 

S. He that is thus minded will say everything with 
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loyal intention : he that courts persons from whom the 
commonwealth apprehends danger to herself, rides not 
on the same anchorage with the people, and therefore 
has uot the same expectation of safety. My objects are 
the same with those of my countrymen ; I have no 
interest separate or distinct. Is that so with you? 
How can it be — when immediately after the battle 
you went as embassador to Philip, who was at that 
period the author of your country's calamities ? 

6. And who is it that deceives the state ? Surely 
the man who speaks not what he thinks. On whom 
does the crier pronounce a curse ? Surely on such a 
man. What greater crime can an orator be charged 
with, than that his opinions and his language are not 
the same ? Such is found to be your character. 

7. jEschines, if he acted honestly, would never, out 
of enmity to me, have disparaged and defamed the 
greatest of your glories. 

But why do I censure him for this, when with calumny 
far more shocking has he assailed me ? He that charges 
me with Philippizing — O heaven and earth! — what 
would he not say ? By Hercules and the gods I if one 
had honestly to enquire, discarding all expression of 
spite and falsehood, who the persons really are on whom 
the blame of what has happened may by common con- 
sent fairly and justly be thrown, it would be found, 
they are persons in the various states like ^schines, 
not like me — persons who, while Philip's power was 
feeble and exceedingly small, and we ^^y<^ ^^^isXasci^ 



